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Editorial 


A RECENT book on the educational system in Great Britain devotes part of a short paragraph 
to the value of children’s libraries and of the public and County library services. Strangely 
there is not a word about libraries in schools. It is now realised that there is no need or ground 
for rivalry between the various institutions which provide libraries. The world community 
is infinitely complex and there is need for many more libraries of all sorts to meet the widely 
differing requirements of people at different stages of development and seeking various 
objectives. 


Man needs books all his life but unfortunately not all men realise this. These who 
“have no time to read” ; who “cannot waste time reading” or who read only a morning or 
evening newspaper, are almost voluntarily blind, or deaf or crippled, they are depriving 
themselves of experiences which they cannot really afford to deny themselves. Dr. Bronowski, 
past-President of the Library Association, in one of his excellent television programmes on 
I.T.V. on Tuesday, 7th Oétober, said that the ability to express a huge number of concepts 
in words which could be communicated was one of the most important factors distinguishing 
man from animals. A person who cuts himself off from these concepts is little more than an 
animal, funétioning biologically but decaying and stagnating mentally. 


The spread of libraries will help to mitigate this situation. Libraries are needed in the 
classrooms of primary schools so that children may from the start, learn to enjoy the feel of 
books, that hidden pleasure which bookmen know. Books at this stage are no substitute 
for the myriad experiences of first youth but they are one of the experiences themselves. 
Young children can be taught to look after books, i.e., to cherish them, to handle them 
properly and to give them personal attention. They will learn to feel the same way about 
Little Black Sambo and Piglet, as they do about their favourite dolls and toys. The value of 
books will mean nothing consciously but they will recognise that books are desirable things 
which they must not ill-treat and this attitude will survive if truly implanted. (What an 
effect it would have on library binding and withdrawals !) In secondary schools, the emphasis 
changes and the school library emerges as a separate department. Now books must be 
considered primarily as sources of pleasure and information. The School librarian has two 
major responsibilities : to provide books which will complement and supplement the school 
textbooks and the school teaching and, perhaps even more important, to instruct the pupils 
in the use of books. Everybody needs to be taught not just how to read, but how to read a 
book ; how to use the contents list and the index ; how to go through the pages quickly 
to see if it is likely to be the book which will be most useful from those available. Additionally 
the use, scope, arrangement and authority of the more important reference books and biblio- 
graphies must be taught and although these major books can be dealt with over a period of 
years, it should be as intensive and extensive as possible. It is essential that students should be 
able to use books fluently in their special subjects (the word “books” is used in its widest 
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possible connotation) but it is desirable that the young student does not grow up one sided, 
chemists who know nothing of painting ; poets who know less of physics. In both these 
matters, it is never too soon to start. The consequences of neglect in bibliographical instruc- 
tion have been made manifestly clear, particularly in science and also in all fields of sociology. 


Does the development of school libraries foreshadow the doom of Public Children’s 
libraries ? Of course not, and firstly because they will be “non-school”. Thank goodness, 
most children look upon school as an inhibiter (they can hardly wait to return from holidays 
however) and the very fact that public children’s libraries are free in all senses will make them 
attractive. These libraries will supplement, particularly in the way of recreational reading, 
the school libraries and will provide additional copies and also a wider field, i.e. there will be 
two libraries, from which to choose. The Children’s library has the adult lending and reference 
libraries at hand, and this also attracts, the older children particularly. This leads to the 
importance of school classes visiting the public library even when there is a school library. 
On these occasions, the functions and aétivities of the public library service can be implanted 
gradually, on impressionable minds so that whether they become on leaving school, workers 
immediately or continue their studies at college and university, they will have a concept of 
books firmly embedded in their minds. 


Many more colleges for higher education are needed, but enormous strides have been 
made in recent years. The Government has revealed its intentions to improve higher 
technological education facilities—its attitude towards the arts and humanities is unfortunately 
both woolly and reaétionary—and libraries in these establishments have improved, though 
no technical college librarian would ever admit that the resources were not still ludicrously 
inadequate. It must be said that the book funds of many of these colleges are very low. 
One of the most interesting developments in British librarianship is the technical book service 
provided by Hertfordshire County where the technical college libraries have been integrated 
into the County Library system and a County Technical Librarian has been appointed. This 
integration is particularly satisfactory in counties where resources are spread over large 
areas and in many comparatively small service points. An adequate service can only be 
provided by a system of county interlending and co-operation. With municipalities, the 
situation is a little different, but there is still a great need for the best possible libraries in 
Technical Colleges, Literary institutes and Polytechnics. The greatest degree of co-operation 
between these libraries and public libraries is obviously desirable if the best use is to be made 
of funds. By co-operation the number of periodicals held by libraries in the United Kingdom 
could be doubled without any loss of availability to owners or private sovereignity. 


Many college librarians have been able to persuade their superiors to allow them to 
instruét each class in the use of books and bibliographies. The idea is catching on but very 
few are able to give such instruction, much appreciated, as Mr. Barnard gives at the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. 


Most public libraries are not in the position to give very much formal bibliographic 
instruction. In the first place, the public is not as same as Students. However, much is done 
informally in introducing the library service to new readers and many attractive guides to the 
library have been written to this end, but that is rather a different matter. All librarians have 
this duty: to see that people are as well equipped bibliographically as is possible so that they 
may use, enjoy and exploit the world’s literature to the full, and develop wholly all their 
faculties and abilities. To achieve this, libraries at every stage of life are needed, at school, 
at college, at the university, in the factory and in business and for general use in life—the 
public library. Further, it is our duty to encourage the individual purchase of books for 
there is nothing so valuable in the home than a collection of books. The more libraries 
there are, the more they will be used. The important problem for professional librarianship 
is to see that all libraries shall grow together and shall join at every possible occasion to give 
the best service. 
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Library Association Conference—Brighton, 1958 


Tue Editor, realising that the actual proceedings of the Conference would be available in 
officially printed form, and not wishing merely to duplicate such reports in THE LiBRary 
Wor p, decided to select three librarians who were present, and to place on record their 
informal triangular discussion on what took place at the Brighton Conference. 

The three gentlemen who were agreeable to this proposal represent a cross-section of 
experience and thought based on librarianship as it was between the wars, during and after the 
last war, and in the present day, and as they have attempted to make the views expressed as 
objective as possible, they will be referred to respectively as First Librarian, Second Librarian 
and Third Librarian. 

First Librarian: Before the Conference began, I noted the following remarks in The 
Times of 22nd September ; there it is said that “However librarians see themselves, it seems 
safe to say that they are not generally counted as one of the more dynamic groups in the 
land . . . but it has been proved before that when they feel strongly enough that they have 
something worth saying, they do not spurn the spoken word, nor say it sotto voce, and it is 
already clear from the prograrnme of the annual conference . . . that it is not only fresh 
breezes the thousand or so librarians now in Brighton (from quarters as distant, to cite at 
random the members’ list, as Sutton Coldfield and Pontefract, Stepney, Kilmarnock and 
Dunfermline) will be taking in this week. They are promised . . . some unusually straight 
talking on such issues as ‘woefully inadequate’ building and spending on public libraries, as 
well as the problems of new towns and swollen universities, not to mention . . . the serious 
and steady loss of staff to libraries overseas and to other jobs.” ‘These of course are just random 
sentences taken from the Conference papers, but | think that in the event they were justified. 
There was no lack of frankness in expressing the needs of the library service. 

Third Librarian: This is the first Library Association Conference I have attended, aud 
I am thus unable to judge whether or not it compares favourably with previous conferences. 
I did recall that the week before, at the annual conference of the Association of Municipal 
Corporations at Scarborough, there was a discussion on the desirability of conferences at all. I 
enjoyed it all, but I could not say whether or not I will continue to do so in future years, and 
this is a point on which Professor Irwin did in fa&t comment. He asked us to examine the 
proceedings of past conferences, of even a few years ago, and to consider how much was 
devoted to matters of moment, and how much to trivialities of no consequence. 

Second Librarian : 1 remembered when I heard Mr. L. R. McColvin introduce Professor 
Irwin, and invest him with the Presidential Badge and say that this was the first time that the 
introduction and the investiture has been made together, that this was in fact the original 
practice. 

First Librarian :; That is so, but the practice ceased many years ago. I think that it is an 
admirable procedure, and it would be quite simple and have no ill-effeét, to have Professor 
Irwin’s year of office extended to next September, to allow him to invest Earl Attlee before the 
full assembly at the Torquay Conference. | cannot think that there would be any objeétion to that. 

Third Librarian : There most certainly would be! I was able to afford to come down to 
Brighton for a week, but I shall not manage to get to Torquay. Such a practice would deprive 
many young librarians in the Greater London area of this opportunity of meeting the President. 
I feel that all ceremonies of this nature should take place at Chaucer House ; it is, after all, 
our headquarters. 

Second Librarian: That gives me an excellent opportunity to mention one of the few 
really important announcements made at this conference. L. R. McColvin told us that the 
University of London is to present to the L.A. and the N.C.L. the freehold of a site in Store 
Street. The University will also meet the costs of ereétion of a new building, and the architeéts’ 
fees and other expenses which the two organisations may incur in their move. The L.A. 
Council have done a really good job for members. 

Third Librarian: 1 agree. We were told that the new building will be much more 
spacious than the present one, and that there will be no question of the Association leaving 
Chaucer House until the new building is ready. The architects are to be Sir Gilbert Giles 
Scott and Partners. 
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Second Librarian: However, all this took place on Wednesday, and we have not yet 
considered Tuesday. Before giving his Presidential Address, Professor Irwin presented the 
Carnegie Memorial Medal to Mr. W. Mayne, author of A Grass Rope, and the Kate Greenaway 
Medal to Miss V. H. Drummond, for her illustrations to Mrs. Easter And The Storks ; Miss 
Drummond acknowledged the encouragement which the Association gives to illustrators 
through the award. The Library Association Essay Prize was shared. Mr. W. H. C. 
Lockwood, of whom we do not hear as much as we would like, introduced the winners. They 
were: V. J. Harvey, F.L.A., formerly of the Guildhall Library and the Cambridge Institute 
of Education, but since 1955, Direétor of Paramus Free Public Library, New Jersey, for his 
essay entitled “Defend the Book from its Contemporary Rivals” ; and D. J. Simpson, B.Sc., 
F.L.A., the Central Lending Librarian at Cheam. These prizes, modest though they are in 
amount, represent very real laurels. I am told that the essays submitted were of a generally 
high standard. 

First Librarian: So we come to the Address itself. Professor Irwin commanded all 
attention. He is mature, slight in figure, greying at the temples, and wears spectacles, which 
seem to increase his dignity. He was master of the microphone and in no case found it 
necessary to raise his voice to reach all parts of the Dome. A gravity of tone accentuated 
rather than concealed a quiet incisive irony, with which he etched first a picturesque impression 
of the librarian of a large library, with his copy of The Times on the right of his desk, an 
array of telephones on the left, and the all-penetrating presence of his private secretary. 
These ubiquitous persons could, I feel sure, provide material for many an interesting article ! 

Second Librarian: His description was certainly amusing, and I think that Best-Harris 
took him a little too seriously on Thursday morning. I’m not sure that I agree that librarians 
should be bookmen before all else. It does seem to me that the Chief Librarians of the larger 
systems must be employers of bookmen, rather than bookmen themselves. Obviously a 
librarian who does not read is even more stupid than the ordinary fellow who does not read, 
but it can be largely a private pastime. 

Third Librarian; Surely there is a compromise in this. A good librarian is a mixture 
of manager and bibliographer. I do not mean this disrespectfully, but as you know, it is a 
long time since he had any direét contact with the practical problems of librarianship, and 
scholar though he undoubtedly be, his approach seemed remote from practicalities, and not 
inspiring to me. I did welcome, however, what he had to say about committees. I think 
that many librarians too often blame committees for their own inadequacies. Better to have 
libraries under the administration of committees than some “no-name” from Whitehall. 

Second Librarian; Passing to the Conference proper, the view I heard expressed on all 
sides was that the two most impressive papers of genera/ interest were those given by Mr. S. G. 
Berriman of Middlesex County Libraries, and by Mr. G. A. Carter of Warrington. They 
made it abundantly clear that libraries were not getting their full share of the building cake, 
although Mr. Berriman showed us some excellent pictures of new libraries. He has done 
prodigious work in Middlesex, where new libraries seem to spring up almost overnight. 
Nonetheless, his thesis and that of Mr. Carter were proved. We do need new libraries, 
particularly in the towns where the Carnegie, Tate and others are so inadequate. 

Third Librarian : The figures given were to the point, I thought. The cost of one school 
such as the L.C.C. and many other county authorities are building, would provide a quarter 
of this country’s new library requirements. Certainly a magnificent library could be erected 
for £100,000. Both Mr. Berriman and Mr. Carter did point out that what some authorities 
had done in the way of library building could be done by others with a little persuasion. 

First Librarian : Wednesday started promisingly. Dr. Trenaman’s enquiry into the main 
influences which affect the community had produced a maze of facts and challenges. He 
placed in tentative order of influence, Broadcasting and Television, the Press and the Public 
Library. 

Second Librarian ; Dr. Trenaman assured us that the cross-section which he interviewed 
was representative, but I hardly think that Oxford could be considered a normal town. 

_ Third Librarian ; He did say that 45 per cent. of people questioned claimed to have used 
the public library. 

First Librarian : But also that 28 per cent. had allowed their membership to lapse. 
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Third Librarian; ‘That was because they could not discover immediate satisfaction of 
their needs. An analysis of this group showed that few had continued their education beyond 
the elementary stage, few had skilled jobs, spare time activities or interests, or possessed their 
own books. The literary requirements of this group would be best satisfied by novels written 
in recognised situations in simple but good literary styles. However, as Dr. Trenaman said, 
we could hardly have shelves in our libraries labelled “Books for simple and backward 
readers”. I do think that we could do more, both individually and as a profession, for the 
large number of poor readers. I have always found a demand for books written in basic 
English, and I think it would be a sound commercial proposition to publish many more in 
this form. 

First Librarian: 1 agree there, and I have recently seen a good display of books at 
Islington entitled “Learning to read; aids for the young beginner and the older backward 
reader.” The paper that followed this was doubtless of special interest to you, young man. 

Third Librarian: Indeed it was. Mr. Pocklington is regarded as an up-and-coming 
librarian, and the A.A.L. cannot have any reason to regret asking him to speak at their session. 
To be frank, however, he seemed to say very little that is not already known, but there is no 
harm done by pointing out deficiencies on occasions such as this when authority members 
are present. 

Second Librarian: A great many of his complaints were rather trivial you know, but he 
spoke well, and his speech was well received. Many librarians mentioned to me that his 
experience was perhaps limited, and he drew too many conclusions from personal experiences 
in a comparatively narrow sphere. Talking of narrow spheres reminds me of the A.G.M. 
Some of those who attended thought that the meeting was a conclusive victory for librarians 
over the Association of Municipal Corporations. Councillor Chambers moved his motion 
and put forward reasonably such case as he had, but the Librarian of Penge, Mr. Christopher, 
spoke for far too long. 

Third Librarian :; | found this A.G.M. most interesting, but I was surprised at the absence 
of discussion. Obviously everybody is a little tired of all this small library business. Why did 
the President say that he would allow some discussion when the meeting had just decided 
against it ? 

First Librarian: The motion to put the question came from Dr. Chandler, I believe, 
and the voting on the Penge motion, which in accordance with the demand of twenty members, 
was by secret ballot, was defeated by just under a hundred votes. A most exciting meeting ! 
In the evening I was much impressed by the eloquence and power of Lord Birkett’s Library 
Association lecture. 

Second Librarian : 1 also, but I don’t think that he said anything very much. A splendid 
array of quotations, beautiful intonation, besides being witty and learned, but unless the 
performance was designed to show how librarians should speak, I could find little of value in it. 

Third Librarian ; 1 must confess that many of my colleagues agree with you, but it went 
down very well with a number of people. Lord Birkett did say, in answer perhaps to the 
President’s remarks about conferences, ““The value of a conference lies not in the formal 
addresses or formal discussions, but in the opportunity for men and women of like minds 
and ideas to confer on things dear to them”. 

Second Librarian: Thursday was in my opinion a poor day. Miss Willson, whom I 
greatly admire, asked for a P.R.O. for the Association. She put her case briefly and well, 
but a famous librarian said to me later that he had never been able to find anything worth 
saying about the public library service of this country which would be true of all libraries. 

Third Librarian : 1 still think that we need a P.R.O. By the way, I thought Mr. Saunders’ 
paper contained a mass of very small questions of interest to only a few people, except for one 
important point which stood out: the need for students to receive bibliographical instruction 
before they arrive at a University. 

First Librarian: That point was reiterated by Mr. Wright, and I, too, consider it a 
vital part of public and school library service. 

Second Librarian: 1 thought it a pity that Mr. Saunders could find nothing better to 
talk about than storage problems and seating accommodation. What he had to say about 
guides to the libraries, and, as he put it, “The need to overcome bibliographic illiteracy” is 
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unfortunately only too true. Mr. Wright really had not much to say, and the jokes which he 
interspersed in it rather spoilt his talk. 

Third Librarian: Do you think I could take this opportunity to refer to the discussion 
and audience behaviour ? The first speaker from the floor, I believe he was the Authority 
representative from Widnes, stressed repeatedly that it was the prime duty of a university 
librarian to instruct his students in the use of books. 

Second Librarian; Mr. Lace of Essex, pointed out, of course, that instruction in the case 
of libraries should run with the rest of the teaching. There was a need for libraries in all 
parts of the school. 

First Librarian; Later in the discussion I was interested to hear Mr. Caul of Burnley, 
say how useful he had found the L.A. centenary leaflet, and I hope that his suggestion that 
further similar leaflets be published meets with the approval of the Council. I might add 
that I thought Mr. Best Harris did not help his case for better public relations by his remarks 
on the President’s speech. 

Second Librarian: \ thought that Mr. Ardern’s suggestion that some attention be given to pro- 
viding study rooms where users might smoke, was quite a sound one, but if any library were to 
provide such a facility, I would expect separate and equal provision to be made for non-smokers. 

Third Librarian: He also had some useful comments to make on micromaterials, and 
libraries providing micro-readers for home use. 

Second Librarian: Mr. Rees of Birmingham, was determined that no one should be in any 
doubt as to his views. A powerfully voiced Welshman, he asked that the L.A. Council should 
ask the A.M.C. to send delegates to fill their allotted seats on the Council, and promised that if the 
A.M.C. refused, he would seek the assistance of the A.M.C.’s own Libraries Committee. 

Third Librarian ; He was rather upset at the alleged lack of press coverage of the Con- 
ference. I was most amused when the Chairman announced that a B.B.C. Television com- 
mentator was preparing a script of the meeting. The standard of speaking seemed to be very 
low, although four authority representatives who spoke, particularly the gentleman from 
Kirkcaldy, were enthusiastic and genuinely interested in furthering the public library movement. 

Second Librarian; My Chairman said to me after the meeting that he was amazed at the 
bad manners of the delegates. There was silence for Miss Willson’s introduétion, but she had 
not been speaking for more than a few minutes before delegates started to talk among 
themselves and to leave the hall. By the time Mr. Wright commenced, bedlam reigned. 
There was a hubbub of conversation, a constant coming and going of delegates, in addition 
to the noise of rattling coffee cups in the adjacent refreshment room. 

First Librarian : It is a pity that although over 1,400 delegates registered, nowhere near 
that number attended the meetings, but perhaps those who do not attend are better mannered 
than those who come late and go early. 

Third Librarian : 1, too, was astounded at the behaviour of the delegates, but it was better 
at the County Libraries Section meeting that afternoon ; why, however, there must always be 
some late arrivals, 1 do not know. The papers were interesting, business like and stimulating. 
I came away with the impression that although the conference as a whole presented a gloomy 
picture of librarianship, the counties were not affected, but were making positive advances. 

Second Librarian: 1 attended the Reference and Special Libraries Section meeting on 
Government publications and libraries. Mr. de Paris gave an admirable paper which will be 
of value to Students. Mr. McCrath of H.M.S.O., was also most informative, and delegates 
took full advantage of his presence to pepper him with questions and criticisms, which he 
answered carefully and capably. 

First Librarian : Mr. Carter’s paper we have already mentioned. As usual I found the 
Exhibition of great interest. I always enjoy looking at new gadgets. 

Second Librarian ; Certainly it was useful to me to see the new micro-readers and copying 
machines. I think I shall conclude by saying that having gone over the conference with you both, I 
now feel a little less critical of it than at first. I enjoy meeting my librarian friends and hearing 
what they have been able to achieve. Also to be honest I like to talk about my little successes. 

First Librarian : Don’t we all? I think that some of the papers were on the dull side, 
and much of the discussion uninformed, but I always learn something at the Conference. 

Third Librarian : \ certainly did this time, and I shall try to be at Torquay if I possibly can. 
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Atlas of the Early Christian World 


by Professors F. van der Meer and C. Mohrmann, translated and edited by MARY F. HEDLUND, 
MA and Professor H. H. ROWLEY, DD A unique survey of Christian life during the first 
six centuries of our era. 620 gravure plates depicting all facets of the life and art of the early 
Christians. 42 six-colour maps on every aspect of ecclesiastical and archaeological geography. 
A three-fold commentary: (1) detailed captions to plates; (2) the author’s own dissertations 
linking visual with factual material ; (3) a systematic selection from contemporary writings. 
24-page index 144”x10}" 216pp 70s 


uniform with the above Nelson’s Atlas of the Bible 70s 


Documents from Old Testament Times 


edited by D. WINTON THOMAS The Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Cambridge and other members of the Society for Old Testament Study translate and comment on 
documents from Egyptian, Assyrian, Hebrew, Aramaic and other sources contemporary with 
various books of the Old Testament. 16 half-tone plates. 


x about 320pp November 18s 


A History of Medicine 


by DOUGLAS GUTHRIE This new and revised edition will be welcomed by the enquiring 
general reader. Additions include notes on herbals and pharmacopoeias, witches and witch- 
hunting, mesmerism, and the history of nursing. 


72 half-tone plates 8%" x 53” xvi+464pp 42s 


Catching Salmon and Sea Trout 


by G. P. R. BALFOUR-KINNEAR-  “‘I have no hesitation in recommending it both to expert 
fishers and to budding and would-be anglers. There is indeed no one interested in the life and 
habits of the salmon and the sea-trout who will not learn something new from this book . . . 
Will become a classic.”—Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart. 32 half-tone plates; 3pp. of diagrams 


83” x 53” 232pp 


the first two books in a new series 


NELSON’S NAUTICS 
Ships in Rough Water 


by J. L. KENT An expert account of the behaviour of ships in rough water and its influence 
on ship design. The three parts deal comprehensively with first, Ocean Weather, then Movements 
of a Ship in a Sea-way, and lastly Propulsion in Rough Water Conditions. The author has 
drawn widely on the results of the latest research, and the book is an original and thoroughly 
up-to-date contribution to our knowledge of the subject. 82 diagrams. 


83” x 296 pp 32s 6d 


Introduction to Dock and Harbour Engineering 


by ROLT HAMMOND _eA full and comprehensive treatment of the many aspects of dock and 
harbour design which confront engineers, dock and port authorities, and all concerned with the 
organisation of marine trade. Among the many topics covered are: The Forces of the Sea; 
Planning the Harbour; Submarine Works; Oil Handling at Ports; Mechanical Engineering at 
Ports; Transport Facilities; Speeding Turn-round in Ports; the Harbour Engineer in War. 
12 half-tone plates; 22 diagrams. 


83” x 168pp 25s 
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American Book Selection 


Ir can hardly be said that there is any real difficulty in discovering what American books there 
are. Even the small libraries can afford to purchase the indispensable H. W. Wilson Co. 
Cumulative book index which is sold on a service basis. This means that the purchase price 
varies with the size and book expenditure of the purchasing library so that, say, Bristol will 
pay more for their copy than, say Edmonton. It is published in monthly parts (except July, 
August and December) and is “A world list of books in the English language” (cover). 
This is not an idle boast: it is incredible how many books in English from all parts of the 
world are included. Each number has a first section called “Recent English publications 
issued in countries other than Great Britain, Canada and the United States” in which the 
author entries are arranged in alphabetical order under country of origin. These titles all 
appear in the main dictionary catalogue section. Unfortunately the C.B.I. has two major 
disadvantages for book selection purposes, both springing from its excellent qualities in other 
directions. Firstly, the fact that it is so comprehensive and that it is a dictionary catalogue 
giving for the most part full entries under both subject and author headings, with copious 
references, makes each number very bulky—the June issue consisted of 122 pages and the 
September issue, 169 pages. Secondly, it accumulates, e.g., the March number lists, not only 
the new titles for March, but also in the same sequence all the entries for January and February. 
The same applies to May issue which includes April titles, and so on. 

Having had some experience of it, the task of reading through the C.B.I. is a most un- 
pleasant one but a great deal of use can be made of it without having to do so by consulting 
the entries under pre-selected headings. For example, if the library is particularly interested 
in philosophy or education or U.S. history, these headings only need be consulted. Reference 
librarians could consult the headings, Atlases, Bibliography, Diétionary, Encyclopedias, 
etc., and there are obvious advantages in subject arrangement for special libraries (although 
doubtless many would prefer a classified rather than a dictionary catalogue). There is no 
need here to make any comment on the value of the C.B.I. in its various cumulative volumes, 
its chief virtues are comprehensiveness, author and subject entries, and fullness of entry 
(it is very informative on new editions, reprints and altered prices). 

The most usable list of new American books is the American official book trade publica- 
tion “Publishers Weekly’. It provides a weekly list alphabetically by author of every book 
(American book, that is) published during that week. Full details of author, title, publisher, 
number of pages, etc., price and most helpful to book selectors, subject and annotation. 
Every month a cumulative title index is provided. In a separate sequence, pamphlets, most 
paper-bound books and books of less interest are listed. In addition there are articles on various 
trade subjects and throughout the year, issues are devoted to particular bibliographic subjects 
such as reference books, art books, etc. Although this is obviously an essential guide to any 
library seriously concerned to buy American books, less than a dozen British libraries admit to 
subscribing to it and it should be noted that half of these are Scottish, who are obviously 
too canny to buy a pig in the poke. 

If anyone is still not satisfied that he has not seen listed all new American books, there is 
the Catalog of Copyright entries published by the U.S. Copyright Office, semi-annually, which 
lists all the titles copyrighted during the period. This same office does likewise for pamphlets, 
serials and contributions to periodicals, and for periodicals besides music, motion pictures, etc. 

Finally the lists of books which are not new but which are none the less available require 
mention. Firstly, there is Books in Print which is really an index to the Publishers’ Trade Litt 
Annual, The latter is just a collection of publishers’ catalogues arranged alphabetically by 
publisher (there is a separate sequence of what I presume are late-comers and this necessitates 
a sort of contents list). These catalogues do give a little information of a kind which is 
ruthlessly excluded from Books in Print which consists of separate author and title lists giving 
publishers and price and occasionally date and edition. But not a// publishers are included : 
whether they are all asked to participate and some refuse or whether some are not asked 
or whether the asking price is considered too high by some publishers, there is no means of 
discovering, but the list is not anything like complete. On the other hand the current volume 
lists at least 160,000 titles. A newcomer to the bibliographical world is Subject Guide to 
Books in Print which lists the same titles (more or less) under subjeé headings in dictionary 
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order. This is a superb piece of work of immense value to anyone wanting to know what 
books are available in a particular subject. Both are published by R. R. Bowker Co. There 
are also the H. W. Wilson & Co. Catalog of Reprints in Series, and Textbooks in Print and 
Paperbound Books in Print, also published by Bowker. 

Thus far we know a great of titles but next to nothing of their contents. Before mentioning 
any of the guides for American book selection, some policy statement is needed. There are 
three main difficulties with purchasing American books. (1) It is difficult to be sure that a 
title, although of use to American readers, would in fact be of any use to British readers. 
Although many American books are of basic importance the world over, differences of 
nomenclature, law, weights and measures, etc., cause many books to be a positive danger to 
British readers other than the expert who may very well be informed onthe contents already. (2) 
At the risk of offending American writers, particularly some of the non-literary professionals, a 
fault of many writers in such fields as management, philosophy, politics, criticism, sociology 
and other non-scientific subjeéts (I must mention education) is wordiness: a great deal of 
wind and little substance. It must also be said that many American publishers try to make their 
books look bigger (and therefore to the indiscriminating better) than they really are. A 
recent book on dancing had six pages at the end entirely devoted to one diagram outline of a 
foot per page. Large type, well leaded, few lines, thick paper and wide margins are not 
unknown charatteristics of American books. I will say, however, that the standard of pro- 
duction is generally very high but I think my point is a fair one. (3) It is not easy to discover 
whether an American book, albeit well-reviewed in the possible journals either in the U.S.A. 
or in the U.K., does in faét add to the knowledge already available in English books. It is 
obvious that there are many subjects which have been treated only by American writers and 
many subjects which in the very nature of things, American writers are the most informed. 
Further, it might well be that at any one time the only avai/ab/e book on a subjeé& might be 
American (or for that matter, Japanese or Indian). To summarize, before we buy an American 
book, we want to know whether it adds significantly to what we already have available in the 
U.K., whether it is a book of substance, which is in content and physical form good value 
for the high price we shall have to pay, and whether it will be usable when we get it. 

The ears can be sorted from the chaff by the American book guides. As it also contains 
interesting articles on librarianship the best guide in my opinion is the Library Journal. Each 
number has a section entitled “New books appraised” and each book is given about a 100-word 
review. Of particular value are the periodical reviews of books in one subject field. They are 
all by experts, the best known in the U.K. being Hawkins of New York Public Library. 
There have been outstanding review-articles on reference books, scientific and technical books, 
religious and children’s books, but all subjects are dealt with at some time. The reviews are 
really helpful and are dire¢ted to librarians as such. They keep a watchful eye for subversion, 
mmorality, sex of all kinds and religious and social prejudice and polemic. 

I think they take this a little too seriously, but no one has to take note of it, but it is there 
if one should need informing. It is a comparatively cheap periodical and, as mentioned, has 
other interest for librarians. 

Considering that it is published by the American Library Association, The Booklist 
which now incorporates Subscription Books Bulletin, is nothing like as good as it could be. 
It is not very large but the reviews are well written and each entry contains a Dewey Decimal 
classification number and a subject heading. I cannot say that this is as useful to British 
librarians as the Library Journal. 

To turn to technical books, the outstanding guide is Technical Book Review Index which 
appears 10 times per annum and lists in alphabetical order of author (not classified nor subje& 
arrangement) about 100 titles per issue. It provides no review as such but gives extracts from, 
usually one but occasionally more, review which has appeared in an appropriate periodical. 
The books are predominantly American, but there are often a dozen or so British titles, 
with an occasional foreign language entry. Also important is the New York Public Library, 
New Technical Books, which is a bi-monthly list of additions arranged by subjeéts in the style 
of Hawkins, Scientific Medical and Technical Books (Bowker, 1958). It could be said that what 
N.Y.P.L. buys is worth buying, but in addition the entries are annotated. 

It is probably true that it is American scientific and technical literature which is of prime 
importance to us. Other subjeét fields are considered of lesser interest but American writing 
in history, literature and geography, particularly economic geography, international politics, 
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etc., is now of real value. There is not much in the way of guides to this literature other than 
the general guides mentioned above, but an outstanding example must be noted: it is 
Economics Books Selection, published by Johns Hopkins University Press. The range is wider 
than the title suggests, each entry is briefly annotated and its suitability for varying types is 
noted in a margin similar to that employed in the A.S.L.1.B. Book/ist. 

By this time we know at least what American librarians think of American books vis-a-vis 
their own readers, but difficulties still remain. Some help might be expected from reviewers 
but very rarely does a review of an American book give the slightest indication that it 
supersedes or enlarges upon English books. Moreover, it should never be forgotten that 
journals review the books they are sent. They may not review all that they receive, but no 
matter how frequently they solicit review copies, they can only review what they get and it 
must be said that only a comparatively few American publishers send their publications for 
review to English journals. Many American books are reviewed but these come mainly 
from those publishers who have agencies in the U.K., notably the American University Presses 
represented by O.U.P. and C.U.P. and by those houses which have London offices, e.g., 
McGraw-Hill, but how many books issued by Simon and Schuster, Knopf, Doubleday, 
Norton to name but four, are ever reviewed here. By a prodigious survey of British periodical 
literature it might be possible to find a review of most really significant American books, but 
frankly only a librarian interested in a very small subject field could find the time to cover the 
periodical reviews. 

The problem of the special librarian is in some respects worse than it is for the public 
librarian. The latter could take a chance on buying a book well reviewed in the U.S.A., 
on the grounds that if it appeals to American readers it will find some welcome ov-r here, 
but the special librarian cannot afford either the money or the prestige-loss if the American 
title he purchases on speck turns out to be a space-waster. 

Fortunately the situation is not hopeless as there are some sources of information, 

articularly for London librarians. Firstly there is the American Libriry. This excellent 
ibrary is obviously concerned to show the best of American books. Although it serves 
U.S. citizens living and working here it is a propaganda medium as well and the books it has 
are to a very large extent the best available. A list of accessions is issued regularly and also a 
series of subject bibliographies. The accessions list is classified with a separate section of 
books on labour and management, and technical books. Librarians near enough can visit the 
library and examine the books for themselves (incidentally a magnificent selection of American 
periodicals is also available), but any of the books in the library except the Reference books 
may be borrowed by post without any formalities. Secondly, there are libraries which are 
large enough to buy widely from the U.S.A., justifying their purchases on the grounds that 
the big libraries should have everything they can get if it is of any value to anyone. Unfor- 
tunately there are not as many rich or goodminded libraries as there ought to be, but the large 
cities and universities do fairly well and some of them, e.g., University of London, issue 
accession lists. Books which seem likely candidates for purchase can be borrowed for inspec- 
tion. Then there are the special but none the less public libraries such as the Science Library, 
Patent Office and Victoria and Albert Museum, etc., which make quite extensive purchases of 
American books. 

Fortunately there are in this country many excellent bookshops which specialise in 
particular subjects and have stocks of American books on these subjects. The number of 
such booksellers makes it invidious to mention names, but I know bookshops which always 
have a good selection of new or standard American titles available in such varied subjeéts as 
guns, radio and television, economics, drama, Buddhism and the Wild West. There are two 
directories of booksellers which are worth mentioning: A Directory of Dealers in Second-hand 
and Antiquarian Books in the British Isles, and Clegg’s International Directory of the World’s Book 
Trade. Neither is exactly what is needed but a great deal of information can be gleaned if 
one perseveres. 

To all intents and purposes it is impossible to order American books on approval. 
Either you order on the strength of reviews and/or descriptions in publishers’ catalogues 
and hope that your money will be well spent or you do not order at all. It does appear that 
there is a need for an English guide to American books. It should be possible to publish a 
list, perhaps in photo-offset typewriter print, of some notice or extract of review or personal 
expert recommendation, 
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ODHAMS Some New & Forthcoming Titles 


Walt Disney: an intimate BIOGRAPHY BY HIS DAUGHTER 
DIANE DISNEY MILLER (as told to Pete Martin) 
For the first time, the story of the man whose name is synonymous with the 
animated cartoon. A book of never-failing interest for all ages, superbly 
illustrated. 33pp. of illus. 21s. Od. net 


Bernard M. Baruch: my own story 


The personal memories of one of the most remarkable men alive—financial 
genius, trusted counsellor and intimate friend of Sir Winston Churchill and 
successive Presidents of the U.S.A. This book was for months top of the 
American non-fiction best-seller list. 17pp. of illus. 21s. Od. net 


The Gilded Lily: tHe uire & Loves OF THE FABULOUS LILLIE LANGTRY 


ERNEST DUDLEY. A full detailed study based on private sources, of the 
sensational life of a woman whose fascinating beauty and charm made her 
the intimate friend of Edward, Prince of Wales, the idol of the stage and a 
legend even in her own day. 17pp. of illus. 18s. Od. net 


Viscount Addison: Leaver oF THE LORDS 


R.J. MINNEY. The biography of the man to whom fell the vitally important 
task of guiding the 1945-51 Labour Government’s reforming legislation 
through the Lords. A moving, revealing portrait of a great statesman and a 
valuable glimpse into a period of recent history. 9pp. of illus. 25s. Od. net 


My Philosophy of Life 


Editea by Lord INMAN, P.C., J.P. In this unique and inspiring symposium, 
ten distinguished contributors from different walks of life discuss their recipes 
for personal happiness. They include Group Captain Douglas Bader, Sir 
Harold Nicolson, Sir Albert Richardson and Lord Birkett. 18s. Od. net 


Adventurer’s Eye: tHe AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF EVEREST FILM-MAN 
TOM STOBART 


The camera-man who accompanied the Everest Expedition—producing the 
brilliant film Conyuest of Everest—tells in captivating style the thrilling story 
of his action-packed career with all its difficulties, dangers and achievements. 
Magnificently illustrated with over 40 pages of photographs. 21s. Od. net 


Christopher Columbus 


JEAN MERRIEN. For the first time, a distinguished scholar provides an 
authentic, illuminating and fascinating picture of a man who has for so long 
been one of the grezt enigmas of history. 4pp. of illus. 25s. Od. net 


Television Servicing Handbook 


GORDON J. KING, Assoc.Brit.I.R.E., M.I.P.R.E., M.T.S. An essentially 
practical treatment of modern television-receiver servicing. The most up-to- 
date and helpful book on the subject now available. 200 illus. 30s. Od. net 
ODHAMS PRESS LTD., BOOK DEPT., LIBRARIES SECTION, 
24 HENRIETTA ST., LONDON, W.C.2. (Temple Bar 2468) 
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Libraries and the Local Historian 

By J. Evspen Turrs (A.R.Hist.S.) 
Tue local historian of today is considerably more fortunate in his sources of information 
than his predecessors. Before the days of libraries as we know them now, printed material 
was mostly in the possession of the favoured few. By the late 19th Century days, however, 
the newly-formed municipal libraries were steadily acquiring many of those volumes in which 
we delight today. 

It is a fact that our libraries are not, on the whole, used anywhere nearly as much as they 
might by ordinary members of the public. The reason is probably because that very necessary 
element “patience” is sometimes lacking, whereas the local historian has early to acquire this 
particular virtue. 

Let us accompany him into a typical library and follow his search for information. 

First he might look for the simple things, such as the local guides to the distriét, which 
will enable him to acquire an outline picture of the scene. Next he would look for the “special” 
local guide books (or pamphlets) to places of interest, whether they be to a Castle, Abbey, 
Cathedral or a town house with historical associations. Typical examples of pamphlets 
are those issued in some places by the Ministry of Works and in others by local authorities. 
The value of them far transcends their modest scope as a rule. 

Some libraries keep such local guides in a stiff folder, whilst others bind a suitable number 
of them together permanently, which makes them both handy to examine and prevents torn 
pages, etc. 

Another part of the background is filled by such topographical books as “The Queen’s 
England”, “Highways and Byways” and other books of the same nature. No local historian, 
if he is wise, ever passes by this type of volume, for most of them have a high standard of 
accuracy and excellent illustrations. 

The old printed authorities, such as 18th and 19th Century county histories (Morant’s 
“Essex”, Blomefield’s ““Norfolk’’, etc.) are more often than not to be found these days in the 
older established libraries, as the difficulty and cost of obtaining them is now frequently 
prohibitive. They are, therefore, always a point of special study. 

Other useful material comprises such old standbys as a translated version of the Domesday 
Book of 1086, and the volumes of the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments, the latter 
of which frequently correct the inaccurate details in less authoritative books. 

Another, little realized source of information for the historian, is to be found in the 
“lending” rather than the “reference” section of the library. This material consists of fiction 
and semi-fiction with a local slant. The older books especially, may, and very often do, contain 
allusions to customs, etc., long since fallen into abeyance and may well describe the appearance 
of the neighbourhood as it once appeared. 

Biographical books are still another fruitful media and well worth a search, for it is in only 
a few instances that someone or other of importance does not come into the local story. Books 
dealing particularly with local men are sometimes treated as a special section whilst, as an 
alternative, the historian turns to the invaluable volumes of the Diétionary of Nationa! 
Biography. 

It would be of immense advantage, too, if the available maps, old pictures and prints 
were made into a “local Colleétion”, for nothing helps the historian more than his being able 
to find things of this nature in one place. A suitably representative range of maps might, 
and frequently does, consist of one of early date, (say) temp. Elizabeth I; 17th or early 18th 
Century maps (county and local estate), and finally Ordnance Survey sheets. Good repro- 
duétions of old maps have become increasingly available in recent times. 

Amongst further books on subjects other than those which have been mentioned already, 
is a large class, frequently required and which fall under the heading of “text books”, such as 
will enable the local historian to prime his knowledge on a variety of subjects. The ordinary 
person has no conception of the wide scope of local history lore. Although printed material 
no doubt exists on any given local subject the historian worth his salt will not rest content 
without studying the subject himself, with the object of enlarging upon it or picking up 
possible inaccuracies, 
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One of the first subjects that springs to mind is architecture for there may be anything 
from the humble cottage to mansion, Parish church to Cathedral, Abbey ruin or a Castle 
about which to write. The Observer’s Book of Architeéture is, for example, a typical type of 
volume. With this subject may be classed others dealing with Church monuments, brasses 
and furniture. 

Heraldry figures largely in nearly every local history for armorial bearings appear on 
monuments, buildings and documents. Several volumes have usefully covered this field, 
such as the smaller one in the Foyle’s handbooks series and the larger old authorities such as 
Boutell and Cussans, etc. 

The need to decipher various types of old documents makes some sort of guidance on 
this subject essential. One has no hesitation in mentioning the modest sized, but excellent 
handbooks issued on sale by the Essex County Record Office. Wright’s Courthand Restored 
is an old authority several times reprinted, as also has its partner Martin’s Record Interpreter, 
the last transcends the first in being a mine of information on legal and other old Latin terms 
and names. 

Since most local histories start with the meaning of a place name an early enquiry is 
usually made for books on this subject, too. Most counties have now been covered by the 
volumes of the Place-name Society whilst others have been covered by various authors. 

Nearly every county and many districts have their own historical or archeological societies 
who publish transactions dealing not only with their own affairs but record talks and other 
material of a local nature. From such volumes a great deal may often be gleaned, especially 
when one recalls that some of these societies have been in existence for sixty, or seventy years, 
or even longer. 

Nor is the local scene catered for only by the societies mentioned for there may be bell- 
ringers, morris dance groups, etc., all of whom have something to tell. Many annual reports 
or other publications can be most helpful in their references to ancient continuity and the 
survival of traditional matters. 

Should shipping (say) figure largely in the local scene, then the historian looks for books 
to help him to study this aspect, elsewhere the significance of a “wool” church or the survival 
of lace making, thatching or other local crafts will call for research in books dealing with the 
wool trade in medieval days, the history and craft of lace making and so on. 

The availability of original material (or printed copies of them) on the one hand is balanced 
on the other by textual information which enables the groundwork to be prepared for original 
research in many different fields. 

Taking it all in all the intelligent use of his library is of paramount importance to the 
ocal historian and indeed, to most historians. 


'Marjorie Plant. The supply of foreign books and periodicals to the libraries of the United Kingdom- 
The Library Association, 1949. 

U.N.E.S.C.O. Bibliographical services throughout the world. Annual reports. Unesco, 1955- 

Helen Conover. Current National bibliographies. U.S. Library of Congress, 1955. 

*This last part can be obtained separately as Les livres de la semaine, and Les livres du mois. 


Memorabilia 


Last month I had a word or two to say 
about the Leeds Annual Report. Now I 
want to say something about a near London 
borough, Willesden, whose Annual Report 
shows many changes in service matters which 
are worth comment. The libraries there 
serve a population of 174,100 through a 
central and four distriét libraries which, if I 
am rightly informed, were once run under 
independent librarians and now under the 
able chiefship of Mr. J. T. Gillett. Its library 
fate, just over 54d., is an economical one in 


present circumstances. But it is not from the 
financial angle that I find Willesden interesting. 
The rules have been revised during the past 
year, with these results :— 


1. The period of loan is extended from two 
to three weeks. 


2. Fine charges are raised from 2d. to 3d. 
per week or part of a week a book is 
overdue. 


3. The age up to which children are exempt 
from fine charges is raised from fourteen to 
fifteen; and all old age pensioners 
exempted from fines, 
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4. Provision is made for the issue of an 
additional general ticket to both adults 
and children, and for the issue of special 
music tickets for borrowing music scores. 


5. Book reservations are restricted to one 
novel and two non-fiction books at a time. 


6. Provision is made for extended periods 
of loans to Students in certain cases, and to 
readers taking holiday leave periods in 
excess of three weeks. 


7. The age at which children may borrow 
books from the libraries is reduced from 
8 to 7, and provision made for the issue 
of juvenile tickets to parents or guardians 
of children under 7. 


8. New regulations to enable the Staff to 
secure compliance by the public with the 
procedures required by the new Photo- 
Charging System are incorporated. 


THE Pertop oF LOANS 

When I glance at these I realize that in 
them are some of the general administrative 
processes and problems of the public library 
service. Some comment seems useful, as a 
small attempt to draw out from readers of 
THe Lisrary Worvp the manner in which 
their own practice varies from Willesden’s 
and may induce them to let me know of any 
new rules they have introduced and what has 
been the result. 


The length of loan periods, is in my mind, 
the main issue in these rules. Does it indicate 
a coming flexibility in this matter that might 
have been undesirable in earlier times ? Is it 
something that has a relation to the four 
hundred million issues announced by public 
libraries for 1957-58 ? We are assured that the 
40-hour week of five days is becoming, or has 
become, general; therefore man has at least 
eight more hours of leisure weekly than was 
common quite recently and consequently 
more hours in which to read if he has the 
inclination to use them. On the other hand 
it can be unprofitable to refer to the past in this 
way, seeing that almost every day makes some 
new demands upon our hours. How many of 
us are able to set aside two hours daily for 
reading in our distracted, compelling every- 
day existence? The situation has many 
paradoxes. We have or may have, more 
leisure but we have increasingly more occu- 
pations in it. The standard fortnight we allow 
for the reading of a book is now far too short 
for the generality, indeed for any but the 


voracious reader who places reading before 
living itself. A further paradox is that we 
allow readers to borrow three or more books 
at a time and, when the modern photo. or 
other rapid charging —except perhaps token— 
is employed, as many as they care to take out. 
There are those, admittedly, who can get 
through one novel a day. I have heard them 
described as “literary gin drinkers”. Some 
conscientious librarians do not feel the rate- 
payers in general should cater for these, 
literally useless mentally unsound debauchers ; 
others have other views ; and the truth always 
lies between extremes. Apart from these, 
take any great novel, ancient, modern, and 
ask if you can read it profitably in a fortnight. 
That is, taking in its every page. Real reading 
is like that made by the famous Dr. Spooner 
who said that his sight was so defeéctive that 
when he read he did so with such attention 
that he needed never to refer to the book 
again. A nation, or a large number, of such 
readers may exist. In a long experience I 
have met a few only. We deal with quite 
ordinary readers. They read novels for 
amusement in all but a few cases, in breaks 
from routine at home and in business outside. 
A further paradox is that more women now, 
especially younger ones, single or wedded, 
go out to work. They still form a large 
percentage of our readers. And Still our issues 
expand. Are these quite as useful as a test 
of the amount of reading done as we want to 
believe ? We could, any of us, read David 
Copperfield, or Moby Dick, or The Brothers 
Karamazov, ot The Count of Monte Cristo, ot 
Gone With the Wind in a fortnight if we had 
nothing or very little to do; but I doubt 
with even such favourable conditions if we could 
get through C/arissa Harlowe, or Don Quixote, 
or War and Peace, or Les Miserables. Yet 
these are only novels without any reading 
difficulties. And, even if we could get through 
them in the time specified, would the reading 
be of any worth ? Yet these are the novels we 
ought to get read if we can. Or, do they no 
longer matter enough ? Then the whole world 
of non-fiction. Come to today: try the result 
of reading T. S. Eliot’s Collected Works in 
fourteen days, or any poet whose main life- 
work has been collected. But Eliot in par- 
ticular whose single page with all its allusions 
to other works cou/d occupy a working day. 
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I am tempted to pursue this subject far 
beyond my reader’s patience, if he has any at 
all with me. The time has come for an 
appraisal of the effect of reading time, both 
on the reader and on our Statistics. Mr. Gillett 
gives us, on his first page, another paradox ; 
the extension of the loan period resulted in a 
loss of 9,708 in his fiction issue; the rest 
of the adult books showed an increase. An- 
other paradox here. While the total issues 
showed this small fall, a count of books in the 
homes of borrowers on two days in last year 
and in the year before, showed that there had 
been a 20 per cent. increase. Theories seem 
to be denied by facts over and over again in 
our work. 


Fines AGAIN— 


have been increased at Willesden. This is a 
more doubtful policy but as these pages have 
shown earlier, and as is agreed, our folk have 
more money than formerly and the penny as 
merely something itself is almost valueless. 
Fines do pay more than the cost of collection 
and add 4} per cent. to Willesden’s library 
income. What is novel, to me at least, is the 
exclusion of all old age pensioners from fine 
charges. This seems to me to be good; 
old folk are often housebound at the critical 
“return date” by bad weather, temporary 
ailment or other reasonable causes. How is 
the old age pensioner status proved ? 


CHILDREN AND FINES 


Children were always subject to fines for 
overdues and damage in the libraries I serve. 
That is, as a rule; but the matter was always 
on the discretion of the children’s librarian. 
She objected to their abolition: “Children 
have a great deal of pocket money now” was a 
phrase of her’s I recall; “they should not be 
allowed to be careless or mischievous at the 
expense of others. When they have a good 
reason, they are not charged”. That seems 
sound enough. I know of course that Dagen- 
ham has never charged fines and never repined. 
Perhaps in today’s conditions the new Willes- 
den tule exempting children up to the age of 15, 
which virtually means all junior library readers, 
is a sound abolishing of fines for them. At 
any rate the experiment is one of which we 
hope to be told the result. 


The reducing of the age at which children 
may borrow in their own name from 8 to 7 


is significant but appears to me to be the 
retention of a not very useful rule, especially 
as it is qualified by the statement that parents 
or guardians may get tickets for younger 
children. All children, we presume, are the 
responsibility of their parents, and when they 
are mere babies in arms or toddlers, will not be 
allowed by them to have books. At such an 
age the child regards the book as a delight- 
some thing to tear to pieces ; the removal of 
the covers being a special achievement. If 
I am right the entire removal of every age 
limit will do no harm. 


PHOTO-CHARGING ONCE 


There is not much that is novel in the issue 
to readers of additional general tickets, both 
for adults and children, and special ones for 
music scores. Nor are extended loan periods 
for books for holidays, or for Students in 
certain cases. In these Willesden comes into 
line with many other progressive libraries. 


As for photo-charging its introduction in 
the Central Library was an outstanding event ; 
and its teething period seems to have been 
successfully surmounted both by borrowers 
and readers. “We were”, says the report, 
“one of the first authorities to apply this system 
also to children”, again successfully. The 
spectacular speeding-up of counter work has 
persuaded the Committee that it should be 
introduced into branch libraries when finance 
is easier. 


Irs CureF DeEFEcT— 


is described thus :—‘“is in locating reserved 
books; once a book has been issued its 
borrowers cannot be ascertained until the book 
becomes long overdue, and this is sometimes 
the cause of delays in meeting urgent requests. 
Moreover, minor mechanical defeéts requiring 
the operation of an emergency book-issuing 
system have been experienced, and they are 
undoubtedly a great nuisance when they 
occur”. This is true; in photo-charging 
much must be sacrificed to the need for speed, 
especially in discharging—the immediate work 
of charging is not quicker than the mere 
marrying of reader’s card with book-ticket 
of the Brown system although the after work 
may be so. Its virtues are sufficient to justify 
its use. As for books detained by readers until 
it is overdue, the film can be read back over 
long periods if quite necessary and its where- 
abouts ascertained. The token system has this 
disadvantage in a much more decided form, but 
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if a book is really lost and the reader does not 
report it, or even vanishes with it, it can 
usually be replaced. Rapid systems have their 
inevitable costs. 


I have by no means exhausted Mr. Gillett’s 
excellent report. There is matter in it for 
many Memorabilia. 


PuNcCHED CHARGING, 


using Powers-Samas machines, is now in 
operation at Holborn. The process involves 
two cards, one held by the reader, the other 
retained at the library. The cards are both 
punched in the presence of the reader with 
holes representing the transaction number, 
the number of the book drawn, and the reader’s 
number. The date of return has already been 
stamped on the cards. The punching process 
is said to be more rapid than Brown, although 
this seems difficult to believe. It certainly is a 
less elaborate and possibly a less expensive 
method than photo-charging. Again we hope 
to hear over the months how it works out. 
There seem to be few ways in which it can go 
wrong. I do not yet know how overdues, 
reserved books and other processes are per- 
formed. Mr. Swift, whose work has trans- 
formed the Holborn system radically, records 
that “the end of the beginning” has been 
reached in the preliminaries of the new 
central library in Theobalds Road, a Clerk of 
Works was appointed and tenders from 
contractors had been invited for submission on 
July 7th, 1958. This is welcome news and 
the result will be the first major public library 
to be built in London since the War. West- 
minster Central was of course a brilliantly 
adapted existing building, formerly a war- 
service club. Kensington does not seem to be 
keeping pace and it is to be hoped that the 
Government’s financial restrictions on capital 
expenditure will no longer delay an obviously 
necessary building. 


Tue N.C.L. anp L.A. H.Q. 


Mr. McColvin prefaced his introduction 
of the Annual Report of the Association at 
Brighton with the announcement that the 
exchange with the University of London 
of the two buildings in Malet Place for a larger 
site in the equally convenient and accessible 
Store Street had now been agreed upon 
by both parties; and we should soon go 
ahead with a building, or twin buildings, for 
Library and the new Chaucer House, designed 
by Sir Gilbert Giles Scott, Son & Partner. 


When we know the figures, I repeat from 
reliable sources, we shall be surprised at the 
magnitude of the bargain the joint institutions 
have made. Again we are counselled to be 
patient. The clearing of the site, on which 
there is a public house still occupied with a 
lease which must run out, cannot be fully 
made for a few (perhaps three) years. 
PROBLEMS 

Report after report, Bradford, Westminster, 
Willesden are a few, complain of the smaller 
number of books it has been possible to add 
owing to the Still increasing cost of books. 
Well, the time is one for even more rigorous 
selection than the severe course most wise 
librarians follow. It causes a falling off of 
readers in some cases. Optimism is justified, 
as “we have been there before” and our book 
funds today are incomparably better than 
they were in the early days of THE Lisrary 
Wor vp. 

The number of overdue notices worries 
Holborn, where they have risen to 17,157 
from 15,010 in a year. It was necessary, too, 
to blacklist 250 readers. 

Holborn also submits its unusual position 
in children’s work. The small child popula- 
tion induces a very personal relationship 
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between the children’s librarian and _ her 
clients. It is noticeable that whenever a 
change takes place in the person of the librar- 
ian there is a sharp decline in the issues; it 
continued for three months but then rose again 
to show about an 8 per cent. increase for the 
whole year. I have not met this personal 


problem, but it may exist elsewhere. 


The Librarian’s Library 


BUILDINGS FOR REsEARCH. By the Editors of 
Architectural Record. Published by F. W. 
Dodge Corporation Ltd. Distributed in 
England by Interscience Publishers Ltd. 
(70s. Od.) 


For those who are concerned with the design of 
buildings devoted to the various problems of atomic 
research, the possession of this recent publication 
is undoubtedly a necessity. Referring to reactors it is 
Stated in the text that “‘the short span of fifteen years 
encompasses all that we know of the needs to be met in 
housing these huge and vastly powerful machines’’. 
In addition to providing descriptions and illustrations 
of almost all the major research buildings ereéted in 
America since 1950, a number of pages are devoted to 
the particular problems which have arisen, the process 
of their analysis and the resultant solution. 

The first section of the book is devoted to labora- 
tory design and defines the main principles of planning 
and policy which have emerged as a result of intensive 
team work on the part of architeéts, scientists and 
technicians. As current practice is to place laboratory 
furniture at right angles to exterior walls, the planning 
module is determined by simple addition of the dimen- 
sions of one partition, two working spaces, two bench- 
tops and one aisle. A similar deduétion based on the 
consideration of the typical length and number of units 
and their appurtenances determines a convenient depth 
for the laboratory. The question of whether or not 
office space should be provided within the laboratory 
itself is largely unresolved. If within the laboratory, 
valuable space is sacrificed but supervision is better. 
If the office is separate, the change of environment and a 
quiet atmosphere are an advantage. In regard to the 
location of the laboratory block or blocks to the pilot 
plant “recent thinking has led to the idea that the 
esthetic and long-term economic advantages of a 
laboratory ideally situated in its own surroundings 
may well outweigh the less permanent gain of the 
location near a faétory”’. It is quoted that “if there 
is one thing we know, it is that we do not know now 
what we will be doing ten years from now’’ and the 
absolute necessity for complete flexibility of plan is 
teferred to throughout the text. 

It is Stated that “‘cost Studies will probably show 
that three or four floors will be more economical than 
one, two, or more than four’’. One’s own experience 
would suggest that three storeys would be economical 
only if of load-bearing brickwork. Above three 
floors steel framing would no doubt be considered 
essential, in which case the four floor blocks would be 
expensive in costing. Above this, it is agreed that 
costs would tend to be reduced. 

Having considered laboratories as a whole the 
second seétion of the book is devoted to the special 


problems presented by radio-aétive research. Here, it 
is Stated that “it is the philosophy of operating proce- 
dures, not the physical requirements themselves that 
determine the design of a nuclear building’. The 
underlying concept of the handling of radio-aétive 
materials has led to the development of two separate 
and distiné philosophies of laboratory operation— 
and, consequently, of two types of laboratory buildings. 

The first philosophy or the “dilute, disperse and 
decontaminate’’ (DDD), requires the use of proteétive 
clothing, continual monitoring, the provision of 
permanent shielding walls and a contaminated-to-clean 
area flow for personnel. More recently, and following 
developments at the University of California Radiation 
Laboratory the “concentrate and confine’’ (CC) method 
of procedure has been evolved. The principle of this 
method is that by totally enclosing the radio-aétive 
material contamination can be limited to the area of 
the enclosure or “‘box’’. The adoption of the “box’’ 
system is said to have resulted in simplification and 
increased flexibility of the planning problem. 

As regards the accelerator “by the very nature 
of the processes that go on within it and the produéts 
that emerge from it, it is a lonely performer. Massive 
shielding must envelop it, human beings must avoid 
the radiation from it when it works’. But, “in an 
enclosed room an operator will control every part 
of its aétion’’—and it is this ever present human 
element which is Stressed time and again by the 
architeéts and scientists who have contributed to the 
text. Not only have measures been taken to ensure 
that employees of the various organizations are housed 
in comfortable and agreeable surroundings but, in 
many cases, efforts have been made to extend the 
facilities of the research centre so as to embrace civic, 
educational and cultural a¢tivities in the surrounding 
areas. 

The second half of the book comprises individual 
descriptions of industrial, university and military 
research laboratories and English readers may well 
have feelings of envy in considering the opportunities 
presented by many of the sites which would appear 
to have been already Studded with magnificent tree 
groupings—into which the building units have been 
planned with great skill. Some building groups are 
designed in the monumental manner but it would 
appear that, in most cases, this has been done rather to 
conform to an expressed wish of the client than to any 
particular desire on the part of the architect. From the 
point of view of English readers notable constructional 
projects are four buildings in lift-slab construétion at 
Cherry Hill for the Radio Corporation of America 
and the space-framed Research Laboratory for the 
College of Architeéture and Design at the University 
of Michigan. The former projeét is claimed to have cut 
construétion time by 20 per cent. and to have resulted 
in an appreciable saving in costs, whilst the latter, of 
which the 90 ft. by 70 ft. overhanging roof and the 
entire Struéture are a built-up framing of 4 ft. steel 
Struts, was built by the University students themselves. 
The whole framing is flexible, and capable of extension, 
removal and re-erection. 

Interesting design features are the free standing 
technological sculptural treatment of stairways at the 
General Motors Technical Center of Michigan and 
the Research Center for the Union Oil Company of 
California which shows radical departures in concept 
and design occasioned by the conditions of the particular 
programme requirements. 
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Walt Whitman had thoughts on these matters :— 
“This day before dawn I ascended a hill and look’d at 
the crowded heaven, 

And I said to my spirit When we become the enfolders 
of those orbs, and the pleasure and knowledge 
of every thing in them, shall we be fill’d and 
satisfied then ? 

And my spirit said No, we but level that lift to pass 
and continue beyond.”’ E.H.A. 


Vickery (B. C.) Classification and Indexing 
in Science. With an introduétion by D. J. 
Foskett. N.Y.: Academic Press Inc. ; 
London: Butterworth Scientific Publications, 
1958. 17+-185 pp. Demy 8vo. 25s. Od. 


An important book, scholarly, well-documented, 
lucid, and in extent rather wider than the field indicated 
by its title. That, however, brings out the intention 
of the author who probably accepts the axiom of 
J. E. L. Farradane that the only branch of knowledge 
in which some certainty, which of course does not 
mean finality, is reached is Science. This suggests the 
line which modern classificationists have discovered 
and are developing ; and the universal, yeneral classi- 
fication of which they dream will take many moons 
to complete. Meanwhile, led to this point by the 
influence of Ranganathan, they are doing remarkable 
work in the analysis and synthesis of certain areas of 
knowledge, discovering at every step the increasing 
(or apparently increasing ; much of it always there) 
relativity of almost everything. It can be objected 
that the older classifiers were well aware of this. 
Dewey clearly was; his syStem is called a Relative 
one and was called so in 1876. His decimals, in method, 
are the basis of every notation we can use in modern 
libraries. What he could not do was to praétise the 
registration of micro thought in its innumerable sub- 
divisions as we know it today. He was concerned, as 
are most modern librarians, with the arrangement of 
books and files in some obviously convenient way 
for the use of readers who, even if they were specialists 
in one or a few subjects, were unfamiliar in the expert 
sense with all the others outside their specialisms. 

It seems necessary when reading a new book or 
article on classification today to emphasize the faé& 
that the writer is probably not concerned with the 
practical everyday needs of the general reader, and may 
indeed believe that the shelving of books in class order 
is a matter of indifference. This position is nicely 
indicated here in the most readable introduétion by 
D. J. Foskett, a leading protagonist of what now we 
must call faceted classification and of information 
retrieval by its means when employed in indexing— 
which I feel to be also Mr. Vickery’s purpose: “The 
features of modern information service—the composite, 
many-faceted nature of specific subjects, their inter- 
dependence and relatedness, their great number, 
and the variety of aspeéts from which they are sought— 
these characteristics create problems which tradi- 
tional classification and indexing techniques are ill- 
fitted to solve. For this reason, Bibliographical classi- 
fications Stand in need of fresh thought and several 
small groups here and there in the world have been 
working on this problem for some time.”” 

This is well said, but the general librarian, es- 
pecially of a long-established library with a large stock, 
would face a change of classification with caution. 
For the present, it may be for a long time, his Staff 
must use such an eStablished scheme as Dewey, the 


use of which continues in nine out of ten general 
libraries. This may be unfortunate but is cold fa 
and is the justification for the traditional teaching of 
what modernists wrongly call “enumerative schemes” 
It would be silly to withhold from young librarians , 
knowledge of the schemes they will a¢tually use. 


These considerations do not reduce my personal 
welcome of the work of the Classification Group; 
to me it is delightful fifty years after to find myself in a 
world of well qualified workers who are re-thinking 
this problem in which I had very few co-workers 
when I began: even Wyndham Hulme, whom | 
greatly admired, came later in his “Principles’’ which 
I still think inadequate. His condemnation of schemes 
which provided places for which there was then no 
literature, seemed to me inadequate as criticism, seeing 
that any subject whatsoever may at some time dey elop 
literature. Were it not so every subjeé& would be 
unique, without phases or facets. Hulme of course 
meant much more than this; he was on the search 
for a scheme where one place for the book and as 
nearly as possible (it could not be possible) one entry 
in the catalogue would shelve and reveal the book. His 
principles, now luckily available in the A.A.L. Series, 
are useful examples of thinking and have inspired 
many Students. 


Mr. Vickery’s book is the present Statement of the 
theory and practice, based on synthetic classification, 
of subje& indexing for the librarian whose business 
it is to assemble and dispense information, great or 
infinitely small. His first, and first-rate, chapter 
gives us the values of classification itself from the 
viewpoint of the users of a subjeét index for whose 
needs the matter of a question must be identified and 
located in its — bibliographies and documents. 
He immediately dives with us into the complexities 
of the search for material on diquinoxalophenazine, 
and then shows us that for “information retrieval” 
three mechanisms — indexing, classification and 
mechanical seleétion, and possibly a fourth, co-ordinate 
indexing, are necessary. He develops all the processes 
that these terms imply in most interesting and quite 
lucid fashion. Indeed, one is tempted to endeavour 
to reproduce his teaching and that would be not diff- 
cult even for the beginner. I have no space for the 
effort. In short all indexing, as Vickery sees it, Starts 
from the individual term and it is the grouping of 
terms from individual to their containing class that is 
the essence of the synthesis aimed at. In this it differs 
from traditional classification which ‘Starts, in 
Ranganathan terms, from the “Original Universe” 
or Main Class. How this is done, how recorded, is 
the substance of the book. The outcome is a scheme 
in which a series of schedules is created in which 
“the terms encountered in a given field of knowledge 
are grouped into distin& categories, a process which 
involves building each category round a thing—a 
natural substance or organism, a man-made produé, 
or a human idea’. The relations of these are discussed 
with excellent examples. “The notation for the classi- 
fied catalogue”’ is one of our best essays in the subject. 
Orthodox and “forward” processes are made very 
clear. Of the use of mechanical seleétion in “retrieval” 
he affirms that it still needs to be studied closely; 
he shows us how. He arrives, in chapter five, at 
what he has been leading up to all the way : the capact- 
ties and processes needed to create a fully flexible 
indexing system, capable of meeting the demands of 
all users, with illustrations of indexing, indexing order, 
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New EPWORTH Books 


THE JOURNAL AND LETTERS OF 
FRANCIS ASBURY 


The Letters and Journal have not been published 
since 1820, and this edition is the result of devoted 
research by a team of American scholars. The 
American Government has expressed its interest in 
this project, which has been undertaken at the request 
of the Methodist Church of America. 


With illustrations and maps. 3 vols. 150s. the set 


SPEECH IN THE PULPIT 

By PAUL E. SANGSTER, M.A., L.R.A.M. (Speech 
and Drama), Gold Medallist L.A.M.D.A. 

It is a conviction of the author that when a man is 
deep in his Bible, clear in his doctrine, skilful in the 
craft of sermon-construction, he can still fail as a 
preacher because of inattention to his voice. This is a 
“Must” book for young preachers . . . and plenty 
for those who are not so young, too. 8s. 6d. net 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1 


chain indexing, the use of classification in alphabetica 
indexing, and indexes based on a faceted classification. 
Chapter six deals with the future of the subje& and 
concludes that the trend seems to reveal that the 
hitherto separate and competing techniques are variants 
of a basic procedure, all part of a common pattern. 
“One of the purposes of this book has been to stress 
this unity.” 

A large appendix deals with historical aspeéts of 
the classification of science all the way from Aristotle 
to Dewey, Brown, Hulme, Bliss and Ranganathan ; 
a second, with helpful examples of faceted special 
schemes by the author and by D. J. Foskett and D. B. 
Krishna Rao ; and a third with Categories, which is in 
effle& a critical account of classing subjeéts from the 
general to the special by consistent charaéteristics, 
and the gradual emergence of a converse modern order. 
Each chapter is furnished with a sele& bibliography 
which shows how wide and deep have been the studies 
from which this capital book has emerged. I hope the 

k will receive the appreciation it deserves and 
that I have been able to suggest its remarkable 
readability and praétical interest. W.C.B.S. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Lisrary Worip”. 

September 27th, 1958. 
Dear Sir, 


The April-May issue of your Journal makes 
reference to Stepney Libraries before the 


appointment of the present Borough Librarian. 
By Stating that the Stepney Libraries were 
“unknown and uncared for” your contributor 
is being unfair to a good many people— 
Chairmen and Members of the Libraries Com- 
mittee, members of the staff, and myself. It 
may interest your readers (how many of them, 
incidentally, have ever visited Stepney ?) to 
learn the following facts relating to the Stepney 
Libraries. 


When I was appointed Borough Librarian 
in 1946, the library buildings had suffered 
severely from war damage. The Borough 
Reference Library was closed, the ceiling was 
hanging in shreds, the book stock was on the 
tables and the floor. A brick-built casualty 
clearing station had been erected in the Lecture 
Hall and it was therefore out of use. The 
Ministry of Food was in occupation of the 
Children’s Department and Leéture Hall at 
Limehouse Library. The St. George’s Library 
was a complete loss, and a temporary service 
was operating in one of the committee rooms 
at the Town Hall. The top floor at the White- 
chapel Library had been destroyed and the 
building was protected by tarpaulins. 


Restoration of the existing buildings took 
some time, with many sickening delays, but 
gradually the service was restored to its full 
capacity. A new temporary building was 
erected in the St. George’s area, thus giving a 
fuller library service to the local residents. 
While the Ministry of Food was in occupation 
of the Children’s Department at Limehouse, a 
library service had been operated through the 
schools, with the full co-operation of the head 
teachers. When the building was vacated by 
the Ministry, the children’s library service was 
restored and adult leétures and story-hours 
were reinstituted. Similarly, at the Mile End 
Library the Reference Library and Lecture Hall 
were restored to public use and leétures and 
Story-hours resumed. The work of restoration 
at the Whitechapel Library took much longer, 
and the opportunity was taken to introduce 
fluorescent lighting. The Reference Library 
was completely refurnished ; the high book- 
presses in the Lending Department were re- 
duced in height and re-arranged, and the de- 
partment thus given a new look. 


During this period many new attivities were 
introduced. The old film projector was re- 
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placed and the lecture programmes and child- 
ren’s Story-hours were interspersed with film 
shows. Suitable feature films were hired, and 
attracted full houses. A film strip projector 
was purchased and the basis of a film strip 
library commenced. Stepney was among the 
first of the London Boroughs to form a 
Gramophone Lending Library, and __its 
collection of records must now be one of the 
best in the Metropolitan area. Public recitals 
were given and a local gramophone record 
club formed. The music seétion was com- 
pletely revised and made complementary to 
the Record Library. 


The Local Collection, which was Stored in 
parcels in the basement, was brought into use 
and indexed. A room was furnished with 
bookshelves, cupboards, filing cabinets, etc., 
and additions to the Collection were con- 
Stantly solicited with splendid results. The 
Colleé&tion was thus able to satisfy the many 
enquiries which arrived not only from this 
country but from all over the world. 


Stepney Libraries took a leading part in the 
formation of the East London History Group 
five years ago. The librarian in charge of the 
Local Collection has been Honorary Secretary 
since the foundation of the Group, and full 


co-operation was achieved with local Queen 
Mary College and the Library services in all 


other East London Boroughs. Sponsored 
by the Group, an exhibition illustrating the 
growth of East London was held at Queen 
Mary College and Stepney Libraries gave their 
full co-operation to this successful venture, 
lending the major portion of the exhibits. 


When an East London Education Week was 
organised by local teachers, I served on the 
general committee of the project and was 
Chairman of the exhibition committee. In 
1948 Stepney Libraries organised its first 
Children’s Book Week. I served, and am Still 
serving, as a Governor of a group of Stepney 
Schools and lost no opportunity to link the 
library service with school aétivity. 


When power was given to the Stepney 
Council to spend a limited rate on entertain- 
ment the matter was referred to the Libraries 
Committee and an Entertainments Sub- 
Committee formed from that Committee. The 
Department thus became involved in a very 
comprehensive programme of indoor and out- 
door entertainments for the Borough, and full 
advantage was taken of the library publicity 
angle. 


Many other activities were undertaken by 
the Libraries Department in Stepney as, for 
instance, the creation of a separate Information 
Service. A complete revision of stock and 
catalogues was commenced in 1948. A Play 
Reading Group was formed—a Photographic 
Society founded—but perhaps enough has 
been written to prove the falseness of the 
charge that Stepney Libraries were “uncared 
for”. 


1946 to 1956 was not by any means an easy 
period. Economy was the watchword, but the 
Libraries Committee were always anxious that 
a full service should be maintained and I am 
glad to record that I served under many 
excellent chairmen—men who had the right 
outlook. 


It should be known that the Sidney Street 
Branch Library was in mind, and indeed was 
being discussed, before I retired. The transfer 
of the Children’s Library from the basement 
to the old Museum Room at the Whitechapel 
Library was also contemplated. 


I received an invitation to the opening of the 
new Branch Library at Sidney Street and it 
must be said that Mr. Ward and his staff took 
every opportunity of the chance given to them. 
The transformation of the meeting room into a 
Branch Library was, in my opinion, an efficient 
and first rate job of work. 

As far as publicity is concerned, it has 
always been my view that Stepney Libraries 
should be publicised in the right place—in 
Stepney. I wonder how many library services 
have been advertised on the screen in local 
cinemas—this was done in Stepney. The bi- 
ennial report was always given a complete 
review in the local press. I feel that if good 
publicity is given locally and it is having the 
effe& of bringing residents into contact with 
the library service, that shouid be sufficient. 

It is my firm conviction that Stepney 
Libraries will continue to progress in the 
capable hands of my friend, Mr. Ward, and 
that he and his staff are surely working on the 
right lines. 

The history of Stepney Libraries, right to 
the present moment, is full of enterprise, 
initiative, and pioneering spirit. Let no man 
dare say that it has ever been unknown and 
uncared for ! 


Yours sincerely, 
Gero. A. NEWLAND. 


67 Acacia Grove, 
New Malden, 
Surrey. 
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